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JOHN H. STOKES. WEBER, OERNEA & 00,, 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. | 
NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY: 
FINE OLIVE BOMBAZIVES AND MOHAIRS: | 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 
FRENCH MERING@S AND CASHMERES ; 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES : 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MONMAIRS: 
CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades : 
NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND H’DKFS: 
WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS: | Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 


BLACK SHAWLS from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard; i 
BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 31 ctx. to | *eortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


$1.25 per yard; | trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
FULL LINE of Uouse Furnishing Goods : | inspection 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR: : 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends : I. F. HOPKINS, 

JOHN H. STOKES. | REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
ca. a ea NITUR TR: ., &. 
_£. MoMILLIN, | edi cupeig algrtan atiettin of Vitae 
MILLINERY 2 a new and well selected stock. 

No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. PRICES LOW. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Kate A. Haynym, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the p»sition of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. Toe institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girla, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the same hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Seminary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of thé short distance of the 
buildings from each other (sitaated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling 
Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be entireir 
separate in classifization. This plan secures like educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
jt avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the daily oversight o: 
parents. The instruction shall be careful, thorough and eminently practical. The Principal took a 
geven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge, 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons forthe progress 
of his students, be has adhered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the rale in 
future: “ Every pupil in the institution is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present in 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects: 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancient Greece, Alexander, Augustus, Clovis, Mohamet, Charlemagne, William the 
Conqueror, The Orusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Lather, Henry VILL, Woolsey, Toe Huguenots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Elisabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles I., Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick II., George Washington, Freach Revolution, Napoleon, J -f:r3a0n, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, emibraciag 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &c. Charges, $4.25, $4.59 ani $4.75 per 
for. the term, which opens for Girls Ninth moath 22d and Niath month 29th for Boys. Boys can remaia 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWYITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 








FRIENDS’ I 
RAILROAD” 


hether you 
wish to 


SwakrHMORE COLLEGE, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lithed by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
game degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School] and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4H. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 


3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
cate of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTBERS. 


Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, 
Eliwood Michener, David Ferris, 

Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. OO.,-PA. 


The limited number of boarding — received 
im this school are actually members of the Princi- 
's family. $5 per week covers the whole expense. 
send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 

of Friends, near ’, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 

The instruction combines a partial, or fell col- 

lege course of studies, with two boure daily 


ing in cal industries. For Catalogues 
ulna full particulars apply to DAVID CHAND 
LER, 

MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
will re- Ninth month 224. 1873. For circulars 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Mooree- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 

Sth mo. 10th, PST3. | 
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HASSLER & CO. 


BONDS @ussro No. 7. Wall &., New York. 
st Gducational.— ili); Sa 
' COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR |ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a healthy and beauti- 
ful location near the village of Ercildoun, Chester 
Co., Pa., will commence its next session on the 29th 
of Ninth month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. 

Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars and full particulars address the 


Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


BRISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL 
Will commence its Twelfth year on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1873. For circulars address R. A. PEIRCB, 
Principal, Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 2m 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Fall term commences 9th mo. 8th, 1873. 
Address S. C. COLLINS, Principat, 
tfno Chappaqua, N. Y¥. 





‘ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL for ten small chil- 
dren, under parental care. Address SARAH E. 
FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa. or J. Bassett, 
525 Market St., Phila. 4t 








GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACESON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@® Plain Coats a Specialty. 

8S. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


can Wtgnew Ghates” We tues 0 Vey Gullo 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is mach approved. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUR, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New Yor. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fa. anp Winter Opgyine. 








Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawie. Milliners and the genéral 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N.Y. City. 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Livs.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 


She “ being dead yet speaketh.” 


Elizabeth Newport was born in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the 19th of 2d month, 1796. 
Her parents, James and Margaret Ellison, 
were members of the Society of Friends. They 
had four children, John B., Elizabeth, 
William C., and Martha B. Ellison. 

Margaret Ellison, the mother of E. New- 
wh was the great grand-daughter of John 

odman, an Englishman who lived in Bar- 
badoes, but who with his brother Thomas 
settled in Rhode Island in 1683. John was 
a minister of the Society of Friends, having 
been convinced of its principles through the 
preaching of George Fox. * 





* The following account of the courage of John 
Rodman, recorded by his daughter and copied from 
the original manuscript, was found among the pa- 
pers of E. N.: 

‘My dear father, John Rodman, lived at Block 
Island, N. E., of which he owned a large part. At 
the time of the war in 1690, a French privateer an- 
cbhored in the harbor. J. R. and several of the in- 
habitants were at the public landing when the ship 
sent her boat ashore with a few hands, one being an 
Englishman. 

“ They requested a pilotinto Rhode Island. Some 
of the people went on board, of whom the Captain 
inquired the strength of the Island. 

‘*Soon afterward, the ship’s boats were manned, 
and the men well armed took all that were at the 
harbor, prisoners. Next morning my father was per- 



























mitted to go to his house under guard, to see what 


The mind of E. N. in very early life was 
made sensible of divine visitations, to which, 
in writing to a Friend many years after, she 
thus refers: ‘‘ At the early age of five or six 
years, I was so forcibly impressed with the 


had become of his family. He found several of the 

inhabitants, both men and women, gathered there. 

After some time, a number of the privateers col- 

lected together, and one of the crew, a Maltese or 

Mulatto, with a drawn sword in his hand, ordered all 

the men up stairs. They complied except my father. 

He was asked why he did not go. He said one 

prison was as good as another to him, but, (pointing 

to us) he added, that is my wife and those are my 

children, and I will not leave them. With hard 

threats they made a flourish with their swords as if 
they would kill him, but aftera warm debate among 

themselves, they granted him his family. Then a 

neighbor wanted to go with us. My father told the 

men he believed her to be an honest woman, and 

her husband was not on the Island, therefore he 

would not leave her, if they killed him. Witha 
demonstration of rage and disappointment, as if 
nothing but death would satisfy them, they con- 

sented that she should also go. But after this, was 

the greatest trial bow to release those who had been 
left by their husbands and fathers. At last he told 
them that he would leave none of the women, and 
if they would, they might kill him, and he bared 
his breast with undaunted resolution. One of the 
gang made a pass at him which another parried. 
Then one of them ran to the door and shot a fat 
hog and ordered my father to dress it, (as a strata- 
gem to get rid of him.) He told them he had never 
done such a thing in his life, bat the men up stairs 
could do it. Finding they bad not the power to 
execute their base designs, the supposed prisoners 
were called down stairs, and thus it ended.” 
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love of my heavenly Father, that I earnestly | for good over the children, by whom she was 
desired that He would take me out of the | greatly beloved. Her health becoming in- 
world rather than that I should live to offend | creasingly delicate, she was obliged to resign 
Him.” According to her mother’s testimony, | her responsible position, much to the regret of 
she “was always an obedient and loving, both teachers and scholars. The following 
child.” Her countenance even in childhood | letters are descriptive of the estimation in 
wore the pensive hue for which it was re-| which she was held by one connected with the 
markable through life. | school. 

She was educated at the boarding school of 
her uncle Eli Hillis, at Wilmington, Delaware. 
Her sedate and quiet manner was an example ‘ : 
to her school-mates, by whom she was beloved. | that she is not able to perform the arduous 
Some of these are still living, and hold in| duties of her station in the school. Her situ- 
grateful remembrance the influence which she | ation 1s very delicate, if not dangerous, and 
exerted over them at that important period of | I think prudence requires that she should not 
their lives. When about fifteen years of age, | persist any longer in making exertions here, 





Mopvet Scuoot, May 26th, 1820. 
Dear Sir:—It is with extreme concern I 
acquaint you that Miss Ellison’s health is such 





she became a teacher in her uncle’s school, | beyond her strength, which may be attended 


and won, in no ordinary degree, the love of 
the pupils. 

Subsequently she became a member of her 
aunt Edmund’s family, who resided in Alex- 
andria, Va. Her relatives were Baptists by 
profession and were desirous that Elizabeth 
should attend their religious meetings with 


them. She went a few times, but not find-| advantage of the girls under her care. 








with serious afflic:ion to her friends. 


Her management of this school, and also of 


the Adelphi school, fully shows how eminently 
| qualified she is for a teacher ; and it is a mat- 
ter of grief to me that she must necessarily 


relinquish a place which she has filled with so 
much credit to herself, and so much to the 


I be- 


ing the spiritual food she required, she pre- | lieve they will all cry when she leaves them, 


ferred attending the meeting of her own So- 
ciety, although it was comparatively small, and 
she was obliged to go alone. Here, under the 
ministry of Edward Stabler, her religious con- 
victions were confirmed. 

She sought retirement and obtained the 
strength she needed in seasons of quiet, when 
her spirit was brought into close communion 
with the Divine Mind 

By nature she was reticent and peculiarly 
sensitive, and shrank from public notice, but 
she had at times a foreshadowing of a service, 
which would be required of her if she was 
faithful to the manifestations of duty. She 
was surrounded by those who mingled with 
the fashionable world and conformed to its 
customs ; but she could not be persuaded to 
use what are termed ‘‘ compliments,” although 
the refusal to do so sometimes subjected her 
to ridicule. She was told by her acquaint- 
ances that they wished she would cease saying 
thee and thou and talk like the rest of them. 
At one time she accepted an invitation to a 
public entertainment without knowing the 
character of it. Upon arriving there she en- 
treated her friends to take her home, feeling 
herself entirely out of place in a theatre. 


After a few months had elapsed, the desire 
to be near her mother induced her to return 
to her native city. Soon afterward, she ac- 
cepted the position of principal in a public 
school, called the “‘ Model School,” which was 
conducted upon the Lancasterian system. 

_ By her self-control and gentle yet firm dis- 
cipline, she gave entire satisfaction to the 
“ directors,” who acknowledged her influence 


and I feel myself more than half inclined to 
bear them company. She is certainly one of 
the most excellent of the earth; and a life so 
precious should by all means be cherished. 
You will therefore see the necessity of appoint- 
ing a person to succeed her as early as con- 
venient. Iam most respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, JOHN EL y. 
To Roserts Vaux, Esq., President of the 
Board of Control of Publie Scheols. 
Mopet Scuoot, May 26th, 1820. 
Much esteemed Friend:—I received your 
note of this morning, and painful as the 
thought is to me of your leaving the school, I 
have nevertheless complied with your request, 
which, as you see, is nothing less than to so- 
licit the removal, from néar me, of a very 
dear friend. The enclosed copy will show 
how I have executed my commission. If I 
have said more than you authorized me to 
say, I must beg leave to observe, justice re- 
quires that I should thus far bear testimony 
to your merit, which from long acquaintance 
I know to be such as cannot fail to be gratify- 
ing to your friends ; you will therefore, I pre- 
sume, impute it to the only true motive. 
However seriously we shall all regret your 
absence from this school, as I am persuaded it 
will be for your good, I can say nothing 
against your determination. With the great- 
est respect and esteem I must subscribe my- 
self your friend, most sincerely, 
Joun EL y. 
To Miss Exiza E..ison. 
The health of our Friend, after she gave up 
teaching, gradually improved, though she 
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never became physically strong. In the year | was often heard to say, “ Eliza is a wonderful 
1820, she and Jesse W. Newport were married | woman practically as well as spiritually.” 


at Friends’ Meeting-house on Green street. 
In the 11th month following, a certificate of 
removal was granted them to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, of which they were mem- 
bers until 5th month 20th, 1824, when they 
were again united in membership with 
Friends of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

Of their eight children two died when 
young. The circumstances attending the 
removal of one of them, a beautiful child of 
twenty-two months, wereremarkable. In the 
spring of 1826, the house caught fire one 
night, and the two little children were taken 
to a neighbor’s for safety, and put in bed 
with the children. It subsequently proved 
that these children had measles, though un- 
known at that time to the parents. Elizabeth’s 
mother, who was very ill at the time, died in 
a few days after the fire. The night after-the 
funeral, as E, N. was sitting by the cradle of 
her child, she heard this language as audibly 
as if spoken by a human voice, and it seemed 
as if it might have been that of her mother: 
‘** Fear not Eliza, another and a greater trial 
awaits thee: this night two weeks thy little 
Margaret shall be taken from thee.” 
child being apparently in perfect health, it 
made a deep impression upon her mind, and 
she went to her sister’s room and told her 
what she had heard. ‘The next day her little 
daughter was taken sick with measles, and 
died as she had been foretold. 

Under the affliction of the double bereav- 
ment, she thus wrote toa relative. “I have 
been supported at times even to my astonish- 
ment, but nature will and must feel! 
cup that has been given me to drink is bitter! 
but it is necessary for me to turn from the 
endearments that press upon my recollection, 
and seek for strength in looking beyond them 
to the enjoyments of which the loved ones now 
fully partake.” 


E. Newport was a practical woman. She 
attended to the details of her household with 
discipline and economy. As a wife and 
mother her ministrations were affectionate and 
tender; and her example in self-denial, pa- 
tience and forbearance was worthy of imitation. 
Amid varied trials she was a true help-meet to 
her husband. Her considerations for his com- 
fort and for the happiness of those around her, 
often occasioned her, apparently, to lose sight 
of her own share of trouble, which with her 
sensitive and sympathetic nature must have 
been keenly felt. By her faith and trust in 
the Source whence strength is derived, she 
was not only sustained herself, but was abili- 
tated to bear others up in seasons of discour- 
agement. Her father-in law, who had been 
x member of the family since her marriage, 


The | 


About the first of the year 1829, she appeared 
in public as a minister, a service for which 
she had long been under the preparing Hand. 
Of her exercises at this time, she thus wrote to 
her brother, W. C. Ellison : 


PHILADELPHIA, 1 mo. 25th, 1829. 


My dear brother :—Hast thou supposed my 
silence has proceeded from a want of sisterly 
affection? No, I am assured not! I have 
wished much to write to thee, but “the way 
did not seem to open.” Dear brother, this 
day week in a public meeting I was made 
willing to appear as a fool for His sake who 
has ransomed my soul, and “ plucked my feet 
out of the miry clay,’’ and ‘ put a new son 
in my mouth,” and in a measure “ establish 
my goings.” I never before spent such a week 
as the last. Words fail to give thee an idea 
of the quiet, peaceful tnjoyment I have ex- 
perienced. Thanks are due alone to the dear 
Father who has promised that He will never 
forsake those who trust in Him. He has in- 
deed marvellously sustained me! Mountains 
of obstacles have been removed, and I have 


The | known him to be strength in weakness ; blessed 


| be His holy name! Last Fourth-day morn- 
ing I felt, at times, as if I could not bear the 
weight of a grasshopper, and through anguish 
of spirit it was made clear to me beyond a 
doubt, that I must go to Cherry street Meet- 
ing. I went, and was abilitated to doall that 
I was commanded to do. He is not a hard 
Master my precious brother! On Fifth-day, 
in our Monthly Meeting, my — was bowed 
under the offering of a vocal supplication ; 
| and again, this afternoon, I had to give utter- 
jance to the exercise which was clearly pre- 
sented. But what anguish and bitterness of 
soul did it seem necessary I should pass 
through ere I was made ae appear as a 
fool before the people. The divine promises 
are yea and amen forever! and I have faith to 
believe that as I hold fast to the shield which 
has been anointed, I shall be preserved to the 
end. 

In that near and dear tie that binds us to- 
gether as children of the same dear parents, I 
remain thy tenderly attached sister, 

E. N. 


Her gift was a peculiar one, but it was 
mute in simplicity. She was frequently 
led to address individual states. A Friend 
in attendance at Green street Meeting, in the 
Tenth month of 1830, thus wrote: “ Our dear 
Eliza sweetly addressed a state similar to m 

own. She spoke of the necessity of thankfal- 
ness even when the singing of birds was not 


heard in our borders. She said the life of a 
That we 


Christian is one of fluctuations. 
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ought not to expect nor to wish always to 
abound, but rather be ready to thank Him 
who sometimes poured into our cup the oil and 
the wine, and sometimes in His infinite wis- 
dom saw meet to strip us of every com- 
fort.” 

The same Friend, under date of 3d month, 
1831, says: ‘“‘ Again I heard E. N., in their 
(Green street) Monthly Meeting. She began 
with the query ‘can these dry bones live?’ 
In the first meeting, she had thought the 
language applied to herself, but it still lived 
with her. She felt that the Power by which 
Lazarus was raised, was both able and willing 
to say ‘ Loose him and let him go.’ How im- 
pressive were her words touching even this 
flinty heart of mine! and I was ready to con- 
clude that to me it belonged. Dear child! 
may she be enabled to keep close to that arm 
that has through much tribulation brought 
her thus far on her journey heavenward.” 

From the records of Green street Monthly 
Meeting, it appears thét her ministerial gift 
was acknowledged by that meeting the 2Ist 
of 4th month, 1831. As her gift enlarged she 
was remarkable for her prophetic vision and 
discernment of character. This occasioned 
her seasons of deep humiliation, but as she 
was faithful to what was required of her she 
experienced the fulfilment of the promise “ as 
thy day so shall thy strength be.” 

. In the Fifth month of 1832, she obtained a 
minute to attend New York Yearly Meeting. 
She was accompanied by Sarah Noble, a mem- 
ber of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

During this visit, in a letter to her husband, 
she says: “These are seasons of trial and 
deep proving. May I stand firm as with my 
feet in the bottom of Jordan! I have again 
and again been baptised unto death, and yet 
have been able to ‘ wash and anoint.’ There 
are times when the captive spirit is made to 
rejoice, and there is a liberty felt to enjoy the 
Society of my Friends ; then again, there is a 
seal placed upon my lips and the way is 
closed; but my desire is to be able to adopt 
the language, ‘ Thy will, not mine be done.’ 
The company of Sarah Noble is grateful to 
me. Our dear little babe keeps well and is 
good. My Friends James Haviland and wife 
are truly kind and I feel at home in their 
house.” 


Letters from E. N. to Sarah O. Pierce. 
Sixtu Monts 10th, 1832. 

My dear S.—I have just closed a letter to 
dames and Phebe Haviland, and weary as I 
am, I can scarcely say why I attempt to 
write to thee this evening. am alone, and 
although not bereft of all consolation, the 
spring is so low and I am so faint, that there 
seems to be no strength left to draw water 
from thence, and yet no real satisfaction in 


anything short of it. In these seasons of ex- 
treme strippedness I feel the necessity of being 
disrobed of all self-adornings—of waiting as 
at wisdom’s gate, endeavoring to know a daily 
dependence upon the divine Source for know1]- 
edge without looking backward or forward— 
to the right or the left.—Oh! for patience to 
hold out to the end—for faith to believe in 
God, for strength to trust in Him and for sub- 
mission to yield all unto Him! Why, my 
Friend, should I- write thus to thee? because 
it is somewhat relieving and nothing forbids 
it. I should like to answer dear J. Comly’s 
note, received before 1 left home, but there is 
no qualification for it at present. I feel him 
as one toward whom I am no longer bound to 
manifest reserve, and I wish I was worthy of 
his love in the same proportion. 

Thy letter was received, for which I am 
grateful. Thou must not rate thyself too low. 
There is a possibilitity of being too poor as 
well as too rich—too much depressed as well 
as too much exalted. Thou had nothing to do 
with the depression thou noticed. I felt that 
morning, in a very powerful and peculiar 
manner, the necessity of watchfulness, and it 
all arose from the want of strictly waiting in 
patience upon the Divine Mind. 

It is not worth while to trouble thee with 
my conflicts of feeling, suffice it to say that 
mine is a tribulated path, rendered more so for 
want of a perfect resignation, both as regards 
outward concerns and my spiritual food ; that 
I be content with a crumb, or to wait in a 
state of perfect nothingness all the days of my 
appointment. I have verified in my experi- 
ence that I am not to ‘live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God.” My increasingly beloved 
friend, desire for me a firm footing upon that 
rock, against which the storms and tempests 
beat in vain. 

Thy sincerely attached friend, 
_ E. Newport. 
Another. 

At the time the tidings of thy illness 
reached me, my dear S., my mind was wrapt 
in thought of thee—was busy in retrospective 
view. There was a’sense of endearment and 
also a feeling of sympathy for which I could 
not account. It is wonderful what in the in- 
finitude of time and space, the mind, that ac- 
tive yet incomprehensible something, can take 
in! That however the frail tenement may 
suffer, yet the soul can wing its flight to 
realms of bliss where distress and pain cannot 
enter, and there hold communion with the 
Spirits of the just made perfect and have a 
foretaste of the full fruition of happiness that 
shall be known when these earthly tenements 
shall be consigned to their mother earth, and 
God the Father of love shall welcome us to 
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‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Have just returned from evening meeting, 
where there was gathered a vast multitude. 
A Peaslee was lengthy in testimony, and John 
Jackson spoke for half an hour. After him, 
one of our own members followed, and the 
predominate feeling with me was, what cannot 
faithfulness do ! it surely wonders can perform! 
by it the simplest gift is made to bud and 
blossom even as the rose. . ‘ ‘ 

From a sense of a lack of qualification to 
write of latter time, I have entered into an 
investigation to see if it resulted from supine- 
ness ; but I am satisfied that, however desolate 
at seasons the heart may feel, there is cher- 
ished therein a pure flow of affectionate feel- 
ing toward those esteemed as dear friends. 
Tell L. S. that I often think of her, and she is 
of the number toward whom love has not 
waxed cold. 

(To be continued.) 
sotagihentillliitiaineciain 
From “Perfect Life.” 
THE TRUE END OF LIFE. 
BY W. E. CHANNING, 
(Concluded from page 345.) 

I proceed to another view, giving complete 
confirmation to this truth of man’s Spiritual 
Destiny. Let me ask you to consider what 
form of human charaeter it is, that our nature 
impels us to regard with the most fervent ad- 
miration? What peculiarly excites our rev- 
erence for our fellow-beings? Whose are 
the names which we pronounce in terms of 
the most affectionate homage? Who are the 
men in wcom Human Nature seéms to be 
manifested in its brightest glory, who appear 
best to have fulfilled its Eni? In answering 
these questions, we shall find that the indi- 
viduals, who have left enduring traces of 
themselves in the memories and hearts of 
their fellows, and who are thought of with a 
spontaneous gverflow of love and honor, are 
those who have made the greatest sacrifices 
of outward good for inward principle, for 
truth, humanity, religion, patriotism and 
freedom. It is not to those who nave labored 
for the body, but to those who have offered 
it up in virtuous toil, or martyrdom; it is 
not to those who have accumulated outward 
good, but to those who have parted with it 
most freely ; not to those who have watched 
over and kept their lives, but to those who 
have cheerfully given them away; that the 
tribute of reverence and joyful commemmo- 
ration has been paid. In dramas, romances, 
histories and biographies, the Heroic Sufferer 
for principle and generous affection wins the 
love of all uncorrupted hearts. 

Contempt of all outward things, which 
come in competition with duty, fulfils the 
ideal of human greatness, This conviction, 
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that readiness to sacrifice life’s highest mate- 
rial and life itself, is essential to the el- 
evation of Human Nature, is no illusion of 
ardent youth, nor outburst of blind enthusi- 
asm. It does not yield to growing wisdom. 
It is confirmed by all experience. It is sanc- 
tioned by conscience—that universal and eter- 
ual law-giver—whose chief dictate is, that 
everything must be yielded up for the Right. 
What a testimony have we here, that we 
were created to look above and beyond ani- 
mal existence! Whilst we are impelled by 
urgent desires and needs to labor for outward 
means of good, yet our highest love and ad- 
miration are given to those who joyfully re. 
nounce them all. For such we rear our 
stateliest monuments. Wisdom, Genius, and 
the People’s heart preserve and hallow the 
memory of such Heroes. In history and 
song, in painting and sculpture, we keep 
alive their names and images. Even super- 
stition, in treasuring up the relics of Mar- 
tyrs, as endowed with miraculous power, is a 
witness to the glory of renouncing the body, 
and consecrating it to the cause of Truth 
and Right. Are we not surely made then to 
look above all outward things, and seek a 
Spiritual End? 

I shall adduce but one proof more of 
man’s Spiritual Vocation. It is found in the 
principle of Faith that aspires after an Im- 
mortal Life. I call this Faith a natural 
principle, not only because it has been mani- 
fested through all nations, and is co-existent 
with the human race, but because it has its 
root in all man’s highest faculties and affec- 
tions. Faith in Immortality is but the su- 
preme form of foresight and of hope. Who 
does not exercise these principles every hour? 
But what is there to bound their range with- 
in the future of this world? Have not hope 
and foresight an innate energy, impelling 
them towards Eternity, which cannot be ar- 
rested by the tomb? Faith in the Future 
Life is natural; for it springs necessarily 
from the very Ideas of God and Duty—Ideas 
the most congenial and native to the soul! 
The Perfection of God, His Eternal Power 
and Goodness, in proportion as they becone 
real to us, give birth to the assured hope of re- 
ceiving a higher life from His hand than the 
present ; and the consciousness of Duty ne- 
ceszarily awakens an anticipation of equitable 
retribution, and of contiaued progress for all 
seekers of virtue. It is impossible that a 
being, capable of these great thoughts, shoald 
be pent up within a perishable body, or lim- 
ited in development to this brief life. Ac- 
cordingly there is a deep want in our nature, 
to which no change of outward circumstance 
brings relief; that increases with civilization, 
refinement, knowledge and our power over the 
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natural world; that adds imeasurably to the| dream of theologians to vanish before the 
weight of disappointment and calamity ; that | light of Natural Science. It is the grandest 
cries out for'and unweariedly seeks a higher | Reality on earth, Everything here but the 
mode of being. To many men, indeed, the | Soul of Man isa passing shadow. The only 
Future Life becomes so real and so near, as | enduring Substance is within. When shall 
to destroy their interest in the present. The | we awake to the sublime greatness, the perils, 
actual life fades before the light of Immor-| the accountableness, and the glorious desti- 
tality, as tapers pale before the sun. Faith | nies of the Immortal Soul? O! for a voice 
becomes too vivid to allow a just concern for | of power to arouse the Human Spirit from 
the events of this transient world. Is not a| its death in life of animality, to quicken it 
being, gifted with such foresight and eub-| with a fit consciousness of its own nature, to 
lime power of hope, manifestly created to/| lift it to an adequate comprehension of the 
live and work, and forever aspire towards a| purposes for which the sublime thoughts of 
Spiritual End? | God, of Duty, of Disinterested Love, of 
The doctrine of this discourse is no barren | Heaven, are opened within! Ia what a vain 
epeculation, but a practical truth, bearing show we walk, while we toil without ceasing 
directly on active life, and affecting our for the perishable, and remain blind and 
whole happiness here and hereafter. I: seems dead to the Everlasting, the Perfect and the 
to need a specially earnest exposition at the | Divine! 
present day, not because iti deuied, but be- —-— 
cause it is thrown out of sight in the vehe- From the Economy of Human Life. 
mence of worldly pursuits. In every age WISE AND IGNORANT. 
some element of cur nature is brought out} The gifts of the understanding are the 
disproportionately, and exerts too exclusive a| treasures of God; and he appointeth to every 
control. At present the Material Principle| one his portion, in what measure seemeth 
is unfolded with such augmented power, that | good unto himself. 
the true balance between man’s Spiritual and| Hath he endued thee with wisdom? hath 
Anima! nature is disturbed, if not destroyed. | he enlightened thy mind with the knowlesge 
We bave arrived ata period of civilization | of truth? communicate it to the ignorant, ior 
when man’s mastery over outward forces be- | their instruction; communicate it to the wise, 
gins to he understood. This knowledge of | for thine own improvement. 














the laws of the material world has received 
mighty impulses and practical applications, 
never conceived of before. Consequently the 
prospect of physical comfort and enjoyment, 
once confined to the few, is now thrown open 
to all. Unhappily, no proportionate new 
light bas been cast upon the capacities and 
energies of the Spiri:. The true doctrine 
seems to be dying out—that man’s elevation 
and happiness consist and can be found only 
in strength of Soul, in clear conceptions and 
deep convictions of Everlasting Truth, in 
calm reliance upon God and Duty, in stern 
resolve of cleaving to the Right, in self-pos 
session under every change, in self-conquest 
amidst all temptation, in ener,y to do or sut- 
fer whatever may be imposed by Conscience, 
in disinterested and fearless self-consecration 
to whatever good work we may be appointed 
by Providence. 

This Spiritual Dominion, this Kingdom of 
Heaven within the Soul, alone endures, alone 
gives dignity and peace. And yet with 
what scepticism, indifference, and even scorn, 
is such a doctrine heard in this age of mate- 
rialism, of machinery and of proud trust in 
man’s dominion over nature! Still, let the 
true doctrine be preached in full confidence 
that what is so confirmed by the attestations 
of conscience, in all ages, cannot but find 
response. Man’s Spiritual Nature is no 





True wisdom is less presuming than folly. 
The fool is obstinate, and doubteth not; he 
kooweth all things but his own ignorance. 

The pride of emptiness is an abomination ; 
aud to talk much is the foolishness of folly. 

Nevertheless, it is the part of wisdom to 
bear impertinence with patience, and to pity 
absurdity. 

Yet be not puffed up with thine own con- 
ceit, neither boast of superior understanding ; 
the clearest human knowledge is but blind- 
ness and folly. 

The wise man feeleth his impeyfections, and 
is humbled; he laboreth in vain for his own 
approbation: but the fool peepeth in the 
shallow stream of his own mind, and is pleased 
with the pebbles which he sees at the bottom : 
he bringeth them up, and showeth them as 
pearls ; and with the applause of his brethren 
delighteth he himself. 

He boasteth attainments in things that are 
of no worth; but where itis a shame to be 
ignorant, there he hath no understanding. 

Even in the paths of wisdom he toileth 
after folly ; and shame and disappointment 
are the reward of his labor. 

But the wise man cultivates his mind with 
kaowledge: the improvement of arts is bis 
delight, and their utility to the public crown- 
eth him with honor. 

Nevertheless the attainment of virtue he 
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accounteth as the highest learning ; and the 
science of happiness is the study of his life. 
RoBERT Dops.ey. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., on 
8th mo. 30th, Lydia H. Price, an approved 
Minister of Westchester, obtained a minute 
to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Burlington eg Meeting was held at 
Mount Holly, N .J., 8th mo. 26th, and was 
very large and thought to be an unusually 
impressive and interesting one. 

‘Thomas Foulke, a Minister of New York 
Monthly Meeting, Rachel C. Tilton, a Minis- 
ter, and Mellis S. Tilton, an Elder of Shrews- 
bury Monthly Meeting, N. J., were present 
with minutes. 

Elizabeth Plummer, of Newtown, Pa., 
Mary S. Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., 
Anne S Clothier and Louisa A. Evans, of 
Philadelphia, recorded Ministers, were also 
in attendance. 

The three Queries were read and answered, 
and the meetiug was profitably exercised du- 
ring their consideration on the important sub- 
jects embraced therein. A concern was feel- 
ingly expressed in regard to the attendance 
and maintenance of our small meetings. 

Allusion was made to the remarkable 
change since the days of our early Friends 
in this respect,—then, notwithstanding the 
persecution against them for the performance 
of this duty, if was almost impossible to prevent 
the holding of their meetings. When the pa- 
rents were imprisoned the children felt bound 
to keep them up. Now, although no govern 
mental influence interferes, and no opposition 
stands in the way, there is so much lukewarm- 
ness and indifference ; and the question was 
pressed, Why is it so? and have not Friends 
zomething more to do in this respect than they 
have been doing? On the subject of Love 
and Unity our aged Friend Charles Stokes 
made some excellent impressive remarks ; 
feeling that it might be the last Quarterly 
Meeting he should ever attend, he desired to 
give expression to his feelings on this im 
portant subject. A heavenly feeling pervaded 
the Meeting, under which it was favored to 
close. 

New York Monthly Meeting has changed 
the time of gathering at Twenty seventh St. 
Meeting-house to 11 o'clock First-day morn- 
ing and 74 in the evening, and on Fifth-day 
changed from morning to evening at 7} 
o’clock. 

Fall Creek Monthly Meeting has indulged 
a meeting at Pendleton, Ind., on First day, at 
3 o’clotk P.M. 

A few Friends living at Indianapolis meet 
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Street, on Firat day at 104 o’clock A.M., and 
it is probable an indulged meeting will soon 
be established there. 

The Friends of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing consider that their Firat-day Se shool has 
done much good, but of late there is 30 much 
to draw off that it is not quite so large, many 
as formerly being drawn aside by the lo here 
and lo there. It now averages 35. 

In 12th mo., 1872, Abraham Bundy, a 
valued member of this meeting, deceased. 
He was an Elder and constant in his attend- 
ance »t meetings until prevented by his sick- 
ness, which was long and tedious, but borne 
with Christian fortitude to the last. His lose 
is deeply felt by Friends and the community 
in which he resided. He was in his 73d 
year. 

A Friend, in speaking of Miami Quarterly 
, | Meeting, says: “It was well attended, and 
was felt to be a favored season. Tie business 
was transacted ia a feeling of harmony and 
pee ‘love. We were :eminded that at 
| perhaps no time for a number of year: had 
unity, both of feeling and action, been so pre- 
valent throughout the limits of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting as at the present. The sunject of 
temperance and ihe use of tobacco claimed 
considerable attention.” 

The Circular Meetings held during the year 
“all had been favored seasons.” During the 
sittings of the meeting we experienced an 
outpouring of the Spirit. The following, ia 
ad.‘ition to those mentioned in a former ac- 
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count, were engage:i in the ministry: Aaron 

Packer, Robert Hattou, Nathan B. Branson, 

William Savery Bedford, Dinah Furnas, 
Rhoda Hockett, and Elizabeth M. Warner. 

On First-day, 8th mo. 17th, at 4 o’clock 
P. M, the Qiurterly Meeting’s Committee 
held the first Circular Meeting of the year at 
Oakland, Greene Co., a branch of Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting. It was largely at- 
tended by Frieuds and others. Living testi- 
monies were borne to tae reaching of the 
witness in others not in the habit of attend- 
ing our meetings, and some, I believe, for the 
first time were made to acknowledge the 
Truth as presented to them. 

The committee attended their regular 
morning meeting, anda meeting for the youth 
was held at 7} P.M. All were felt to be sea- 
sons of Divine favor. During the course of 
the meetings, Robert Hatton, Rhoda Hockett, 
James W. Haines, Robert F. Furnas and 
George Barrett were engaged in the ministry. 

The Indulged Meeting at Hopewell, about 
15 miles south of Waynesville, which was 
revived about 3 years since, “ is now a fine 
growing mesting ; a proof that our ministry 
is gathering and not scattering.” 
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Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting was held 
8th mo. 16th at Shamokin, Pa. Harriet E. 
Stockly and Elizabeth M. Cooper of Phila- 
delphia, and Reuben and Sarah Wilson, of 
Fishing Creek meeting, were present very ac- 
ceptably. Much good counsel and advice 
were given. The next day the Circular Meet- 
ings at Roaring Creek and Catawissa were 
held; the same Friends were in attendance. 
The meetings were well attended and much 
favored. 

Meetings are not now held regularly at 
either place. 

At Roaring Creek there was once a large 
settlement of Friends, but the spirit of emi- 
gration caused many to remove to Canada 
and Ohio, and others deceased. A few energetic 
members, who reside four or five miles distant, 
hold a First-day meeting at a private Louse. 

The houses at Roaring Creek and Catawis- 
sa are ancient log buildings, warmed in win- 
ter by old-fashioned ten plate stoves. 

The first was built in 1796, and is very 
pleasantly situated in what was once a beau- 
tiful grove, but a storm a few years ago blew 
down the greater number of the trees. In 
the grave-yar! repose a by-gone generation, 
many of the graves being entire’y obliterated. 

Catawissa meeting house is situated in a 
retired part of the town, surrounded by state- 
ly oaks. The grounds are « resort for the towns 
people whe like to retire to this shady spot. 

Catawissa Monthly Meeting was estab- | 
lished in 1796. 


At the close of the late Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting interested members from ten First- 
day Schools me, to consider the propriety of | 
organizing a First-day School Union. They 
concluded to hold a convention at Newtown | 
meeting-house 10th mo. 9th, at 24 o’clock, to | 
be compose.t of the Executive Committees of 
all the First-day Schoo's. They will con- 
dense the reports into one, to be forwarded 
to the Association. Pi 2 
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VacatTion.—In large and crowded cities, 
especially in a climate where almost torrid 
heat prevails during a part of the Summer, 
the closing of schools and general relaxation 
of business matters seem a necessity. Some 
of us can remember when the school vacation 
was of two weeks duration. But it was looked 
forward to with as much pleasure, and, judg- 
ing by the health of the school children of 
that day, was as salutary as the vacation of 


favor this idea. 
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four times that length now. But our city was 
then of moderate size; many of its now closely 
built streecs were then rural districts, and 
cultivated fields with post and rail fences and 
shady woods, were accessible in less than an 
hour’s walk. There was space for children 
to play near their own homes, unobstructed 
by police or throngs of passers by. Even 
little girls played and romped in those days ; 
their feet unfettered by high-heeled boots, 
and the simple dress allowing free motion to 
all parts of the body. 


But it was not to bewail the “good old 
times,” or to find fault with the length of 
school vacations that we took up the pen. 
Under present conditions the vacation is 
none too long; and the teachers need it as 
much if not more than the children. 

It is thought by many physiologists that a 
total cessation from labor, either of brain or 
muscle, for a considerable time and a sudden 
resumption of it is not so conducive to health 
as short intervals of rest and relaxation. The 
recurrence of the night for sleep, and the 
time-honored Seventh-day of rest, seem to 
But until we can manage to 
combine more of leisure and recreation with. 
our work, we shall probably need long vaca- 
tions, especially in overgrown and over 
crowded cities. 


But a vacation need not be a season of 
idleness and vacuity,even when passed at 
places of public resort. ‘‘ Absence of occu- 
pation is not rest.” While enjoying new 
scenes and objects, and social intercourse with 
those arouzd us, it is well to adhere some- 
what to our home habits in the distribution 
of our time, that we may not forget duty in 
the listless enjoyment of leisure. The read- 
ing for a short portion of each day, in retire- 
ment of some work requiring serious thought, 
an openness to occasions of usefulness to others, 
either in work or the imparting of informa- 
tion, and an adherence to home habits of 
simplicity and temperance in food, will not 
detract from the value of a vacation as a res- 
torative, and home and accustomed work will 
be returned to with renewed energy instead 
of the wearisome unwillingness with which it 
is often taken up after a season of idleness 
and vacuity. 
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The regulation of social intercourse with 
those we meet in public places, is also 
important. While this should always be 
kindly and pleasant, it need not lead, as is 
too often the case, to foolish conformity or the 
laying aside of our own individuality. Reso- 
lutely to adhere to our own accustomed lan- 
guage, manners and dress, in a word—to ba 
ourselves at our best—will not fail in time to 
command respect, and if accompanied with 
gentleness and affability, extorts commenda- 
tion even from the vain and frivolous. Sev- 
eral years ago, a young woman at a fashion- 
able watering place, was arranging herself 
the morning after her arrival in a dress of 


Beat but inexpensive material, such as she was 


accustomed to wear at home in the morning. 
Her companion discouraged her doing so, as- 
suring her that such dresse: were not worn at 
the “Shore,” and that she would excite re- 
mark. She, however, pleasantly adhered to 
her resolution, and made her appearance at 
breakfast in her accustomed dress. But in- 
stead of being censured she was approved for 
her independence, and the “ fashion ” she had 
set was adopted by many who had not the 
independence to be the first to do a sensible 
thing. 


DIED. 


ATKINSON.—Suddenly in Kansas City on the 
24th of 3d mo., 1873, of spotted fever, Lewis Atkin- 
son, son of Edmund and Ann L. Atkinson, in the 
21st year of his age; his remains were interred 
from Friends’ Meeting-house, in Wrightstown, Pa. 
Thus, ata time unlooked for, was a young man of 
unusual promise called away from the beautiful 
things of earth to a higher and more glorious in- 
heritance in heaven. s 

DILLWORTH.—At her residence in Vermont, 
Fulton County, Ill., Mary Dillworth, in the 76th 
year of her age; a member of Plainfield Particu- 
lar and Clear Creek Monthly Meetings, Putnam 
County, Illinois. 


KIRK.—Suddenly on the 4th of 6th mo., 1873, at 
her home in Meigsville, Morgan County, O., Eliza 
Ann Kirk, widow of Augustus Kirk, in the 78th 
year of her age; she died as she had lived, peace- 
ful and happy. 

PICKERING.—At the residence of his son Curtis 
J. Pickering, Fulton County, [llinois, on the 7th of 
First mouth, Abel Pickering, in the 8lst year of 
his age; an esteemed Minister of the Society of 
Friends, formerly of Ohio. 

SWIGGETT.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, near Dublin, Henry County, Indiana, on the 
16th of Eighth month, 1873, Euphemia Swiggett, 
wife of the late Solomon Swiggett, in the 80th year 
of her age ; a member and Elder of Milford Month- 
ly Meeting. This dear sufferer made a calm and 
peaceful close, her disease being cancer of the 
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face, which she bore with patience and Christian 
resignation, and expressed that she felt nothing in 
her way. She desired that everything connected 
with her funeral should be plain and simple, ac- 
cording to Friends’ principles. 


WILDMAN.—On the 15th of Eighth month, 1873, 
at his residence, in Middletown, Bucks County, Pa., 
James Wildman, in the 73d year of his age; amem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

TWINING.—Suddenly, on the 21st of Eighth 
month, 1873, at her residence in Newtown, Pa., 
Alice W. Twining, aged 70 years; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATIONS. 
No. 2. ; 

We leave our state-room early and join our 
friends, who are already out enjoying the 
splendor of the morning. The lake is very 
smooth and aglow with the brightness of sun- 
rise ; we are nearing its western extremity and 
are among the numerous islands that lie upon 
its bosom like a cluster of emeralds. 

We are impressed with the vastness of this 
inland sea, though we know it to be much 
smaller than either of the three great bodies 
of water which lie beyond and which consti- 
tute part of the chain, whose outlet is through 
Niagara Falls into Lake Ontario, thence by 
the St. Lawrence, pouring a volume of fresh 
water into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Owing to the irregular depth and general 
shallowness of Lake Erie, it is conceded to be 
the most dangerous, and in a storm its waves 
are more dreaded than the ocean itself. 

It is hardly possible for anything to exceed 
in beauty the entrance of Detroit river and 
its shores and Islands. 

Gros Isle divides the channel; it is a long 
narrow strip, containing, among other objects 
of interest, a Block house, the remains of part 
of the line of fortifications erected by the 
French in the early settlement of Canada, 
and which extended from the St. Lawrence 
through the heart of the wilderness, as it then 
was, to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico at 
New Orleans. The river on the Ameiican 
side has never been improved,and is not 
navigable. By treaty stipulations, the chan- 
nel on the Canadian side is free, so all the 
travel and commerce of the lakes are carried 
on at this point, through foreign waters, 
These British shores bear a marked contrast 
to the busy, bustling scenes witnessed among 
their more active neighbors. They are very 
pretty though, in their primitive simplicity ; 
low farm houses, embowered in trees, are seen 
at intervals; they have the appearance of 
coolness and comtort as summer residences 
only, with no attempt at modern architectu- 
ral beauty or convenience. 

We some old earthworks, and see 
what is left of Fort Malden, where American 
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risoners were confined in the war of 1812. 
he solitary building which now marks its 

site, is of brick, very solid and substantial 

looking, and is used as an Insane hospital. 

The “ Canadian Southern ” railroad crosses 
near this place; a large steamer lies at the | 
wharf waiting to convey passengers to the | 
American side. 

There is much said about the Joose manner 
in which our Legislators granted the right of | 
way to this corporation across our waters. 

The city of Detroit as we approach presents 
& river front of great length, and its wharves 
and warehouses indicate much commercial | 
activity. 

Windsor, a Canadian city directly opposite, 
shows thrift and enterprise above any thing we | 
have yet seen on that side; a spark, caught 
probably from the Yankees over the river. 

Here we part company with our pleasant 
travelling companions, to the regret of all, as 
expressed by them, and felt, as well as ex- 
pressed, by ourselves. The elder gentleman, 
now in his eightieth year, is the finest type of 
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met ; his profile is faultless, it could not have 
been more beautiful in the palmiest days of 
early manhood; and when to the unusual 
vigor of person, are added the stores of a cul- 
tivated mind, and the polished manners of a 
well-bred gentleman of the old schocl, I feel 
pardoned for this acknowledgement of the 
pleasure that his conversation and society 
have afforded us. 

It is past noon when we reach the wharf 
and make our way up the rather steep ascent 
into this handsome city. We are surprised 
to see such broad, well-paved avenues, and 
immense warehouses and stores. It isa mar- 
vel how so much apparent wealth nas accu- 
mulated so rapidly, and yet the history of 
Detroit dates back to the time of the French 
occupancy. Half a century ago it had a 
population of twenty-five hundred, and was 
tamous for its fine Romish church and ex- 
tended river front. Doubtless very much of 
its present prosperity is the result of the in- 
creased facilities for lake traffic, and the 
erection of immense iron foundries and 
other industries growing out of the commer- 
cial interczurse with the upper Jakes. 

We are recommended to the Biddle House, 
which is kept on temperance principles, and 
find pleasant quarters. The dining hall is 
said to be one of the finest in this country. 
It is lighted from the ceiling and is beauti- 
iully frescoed. The hotel is large, additions 
having recently been made; a part of it looke 
old enough to have been the house that was 
‘occupied by Major Biddle, and originally be- 
longed to General Hull, whose unfortunate 
surrender cast a cloud over his name that has 


manhood in the fullness of age that I ever | 
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never heen removed. We have until to- 
morrow morning to look about us, and are 
apxious to make the most of our time. 

Leaving the hotel, we saunter up the avenue 
on which it stands. It is mainly a business 
street and has mavy fine stores and spacious 
warerooms. We come to a large open space 
where we see a market house, very like the 
structures that block a few of our streets at 
home. In the centre of this equare, if we may 
so call it, stands the monument which Michi- 
gan has erected to the memory of her sons 
who fell in the recent bloody conflict. It is 
a square column resting on a broad granite 
base and surmounted by a female figure bear- 
ing a shield, which we presume is to represent 
Liberty. Large medalions of bronze in bas- 
relief ornament each face of the column, and 
are finely executed likenesses of Lincols, 
Grant, Farragut, and Sherman. At each 
corner of tie shaft stands a full sized figure 
of a man, also in bronze, dressed in the uni- 
form of the several portions of our military 
service. These statues are valuable as works 
of art. 

Opposite the monument, we see the new 
Court House. It is a large and beautiful 
structure, surrounded by a handsome lawn, 
with fountains and flowers, the whole enclosed 
by an iron railing, as is the monument also. 
Turning into one of the streets that radiate 
from this common centre, we find the dwell- 
ings to be very unlike, many of them frame 
structures and set back fiom the street with 
stables and outbuildings in the rear, and sur- 
rounded by shade and fruit trees, vines and 
other shrubbery ; very many large brick man- 
sions and costly stone palaces are mixed up 
with the rambling one story-and-a halt houses 
of the early settlers. The bricks used are not 
so pretty and smooth looking as our Phila- 
delphia Pressed Brick Manufacturers turn out, 
and they soon become dingy ; a large part of 
these are painted in light colours. We think 
the painters must have been very busy of late, 
so many of the houses look fresh and new. 
These wide avenues and suburban retreats 
right in the heart of the city have a charm- 
ing effect, which is nota little enhanced by 
the want of rezularity and uniformity in the 
dwellings, and the scrupulous neatness and 
order that we see everywhere. We pass 
many very grand cburches with lofty spires. 
It being First-day, we inquire at the hotel if 
there is any Friend’s Meeting held in the 
city; nobody has ever heard of their being 
one. What a pity that so large a place as 
Detroit should be without the simple house of 
worship in which Friends are wont to gather; 
doubtless there are many among her popula- 
tion whose names are recorded in the books 
of the Society as having a birth-right therein. 
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A Congregatioval Unitarian Church near by 
attracts us, but it is not open for worship, and 
we have no desire to seek elsewhere, though 
the bells from several spires are noisily remind- 
ing the passer-by that the hour of evening 
service hasarrived. We have walked through 
many of the finest streets of Detroit, prefering 
that to a ride in the street cars, of which there 
appewr to be several lines, and at an early 
hour are tired enough to retire and sleep 
soundly until morning. 

The windows of our room overlook the 
river, though it is probably two squares from 
the hotel to the water. Ferry boats are going 
and coming at short intervals across to Wind- 
sor and back again. 

We take passage on the Jay Cooke at nine 
o’clock for Put-in Bay. Our course is down 
the river tu the lake again, and thence across 
its south-western extremity in the direction 
of Sandusky, for which place the steamer is 
bound, stopping at the islands lying io this 
part of the lake,and distant at the nearest 
point about ten miles from the main land. 
The weather is delightful, and we enjoy the 
ride down the river quite as much as when 
we came up. L. J. R. 


= cain 
WINNEBAGO INDIANS. 


Visit of Commissioner Smith to their Reserva- 
tion. 

The Commissioner of Indian affairs re- 
turned from his visit to the Winnebago Res- 
ervation Wednesday night, and speaks in the 
highest terms of the state of civilization to 
which the Indiaas have been brought. He 
expresses himself unable to account for the 
prevalent tone of the Nebraska press on the 
* Quaker Policy,” if the Santee and Winne- 
bago Agencies afford any fair sample of what 
is actually being accomplished for the Indians 
in the State. 

In many respects the Winnebagoes are 
more advanced than the Santees; they have 
a much more favorable location in their 
Reservation, more land cultivated, better 
houses, and more children in school. Nearly 
2,000 acres in corn and wheat, all owned and 
worked by individual Indians except 350 
acres cultivated by the Agent. Seventy five 
frame houses, with five rooms each, have been 
built at a cost of $635 each. They are sided 
and paper-lined, painted, plastered and wains- 
coted, and stand on a brick foundation. 
Probably the bes: built Indian houses in the 
country. Other Indians for whom the Agent 
could not build for want of fund:, have put 
up comfortable log houses, until there is no 
family on the reservation without a shelterand 
a home, except the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, 
who are just coming in. These straggling 


members of the tribe have come with great 
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reluctance from Wisconsin. When the Com- 
missioner met them in council a few weeks 


since, they referred to the hardships of a 


previous removal, and declared that to be 
taken from their home would be certain 
death to them all; but, among the 80 who 
were persuaded to come, there are no mur- 
murings or fears now. It is expected that 
five or six hundred more will follow to Ne- 
braska. The land is allotted and patented 
in 80 acre tracts to families, the title not be- 
ing alienable. Three day-schools are in suc- 
cessful operation. A fine brick building, 
capable of receiving 80 boarding pupils, will 
be ready for the Industrial School. The In- 
dians are to be supplied with cattle and wag- 
ons and farm implements. The beef ration 
is discontinued, exce;t to the new comers, 
and the flour ration will cease when the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted. The Indians are 
to be thrown upon their own resources for 
subsistence, the help afforded by the Govern- 
ment hereafter taking the form of education, 
farm iaplements and stock. The govern- 
ment of the tribe, which is already largely 
elective, is coming steadily and rapidly to 
the republican form. Chiefs are elected annu- 
ally. The twelve mounted policemen, who 
are kept on duty and paid by the funds of 
the tribe, and the log jail with its two con- 
victs tried and imprisoned for horse stealing, 
should not be omitted from this sketch of 
Indian civilization. 

In the judgment of the Commissioner, this 
present hopefui condition of the Winneba- 
goes is due largely to three causes: First, 
and necessarily, their reservation is favorable. 
It is such a country as an industrious white 
man would thrive in. Second, the funds of 
the tribe have been sufficient to meet the de- 
mands ; and third, and best of all, the Agent, 
Howard White, is a fit man to be an Indian 
agent, and he has called kindred spirits to 
his aid in the Government employés.—Siouz 
City Journal. 

AN INCIDENT FROM THE STUDIES OF 
PENIKESE. 


Oc Saturday, the 26th of July, while one 
of the students in the laboratory was dissect- 
ing a skate, he found in the body of the fish 
an egg. Now this may seem a matter of very 
smal! consequence, especially if he has walked 
along the beach and noticed how frequently 
the curious shell which incloses this egg may 
be seen. It. certainly seemed quite an indiffer- 
ent matter to the student, and when he took 
his tray up to the professor to exhibit his dis- 
covery, he had very little idea of the sensa- 
tion he was about to cause. An exclamation 
from Dr. Wilder, to whom it was first shown, 
brought forward Professor Agassiz, and the 
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excessive astonishment and satisfaction which FROM “MY NAMESAKE.” 

he manifested, immediately called around him 

a wondering circle of ladies and gentlemen. 
Professor Agassiz was interested in the egg, 

and we in him, and it seemed quite worth our| And thou, dear child! in riper days 

while to observe him, as he studied it. Beam- When asked the reason of thy name, | 

ing and sparkling with delight he surprised | Shalt answer: “\ One ‘twere vain to Praise 

— by saying, “ No human eye, so far as is “ Some blamed him, some believed him good— 

recorded, has ever seen what we now see, an 


° The truth lay, doubtless, ’twixt the two— 
egg in the body of the skate. I have been! He reconciled as best he could 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
* * * * * * * 


looking for thirty years for this very thing.” Old faith and fancies new. 

He seemed as happy and as nervous asan in-| “In him the grave and playful mixed, 

experienced young maiden with an unexpect- And Wisdom held with Folly truce, 

ed love letter. When he began to trim away And Nature compromised betwixt t 


eater Good fellow and recluse 
the flesh so as to show the egg in its bed to “He loved his friends, forgave bis foes, 


better advantage, his hand trembled so that And, if his words were harsh at times, 
he could hardly use it. But more was to| He spared his fellow-men—his blows 


come. As he was carefully, slowly clipping Fell only on their crimes. 
away the fleshy covering there came asudden,| ‘He loved the good and wise, but found 
a very expressive “ Ah-h-h,” and the words, His human heart to all akin 


“Truly, here are two of them; how beautiful |e met him on the common ground 
: . Of suffering and of sin. 
they are; the sight of those two eggs alone St 
; ” ‘“‘ Whate’er his neighbor might endure, 
would pay me for my whole summer’s work ; 


; ; : Of pain or grief, his own became ; 
and then, with a soft, happy, boyish whistle For all the ills he could not cure 


he went on with the dissecting to make it He held himself to blame. 
ready for the drawing master. “ His good was mainly an intent, 
When it was drawn, showing both eggs en- His evil not of forethought done ; 


tire in the shells, it was brought down for a “— pe ty ls sarely meant 
second dissection, preparatory to a second) 7 US O%e SS Ocgum 
drawing. On removing the upper part of one ‘Tll served his tides of feeling strong 


To turn the common mills of use, 
of the shells there appeared a very pretty egg| And over restless wings of song 


somewhat like a hen’s egg, with this differ- His birthright zarb hung loose. > 
ence: The yolk was pink instead of yellow, “ His eye was Beauty’s powerless slave. 
and about half as large as the yolk of a hen’s And his the ear which Discord pains ; 
egg. Its general appearance, including the| Few guessed beneath his aspect grave \ 
° : ° ao What passions strove in chains. 
germinative vesicle, suggested the idea of| | ,, iii hia ace atenn tat gels 
° ’ . ’ ” sae 3 A Se é ; 
a large bird 8 egg. At this the professor 8 No holiday was life to bim ; 
eeling and the interest of the observing stu-/ Still in the beir-loom cup we drain, 
dents reached its climax. “Before it is The bitter drop will swim. 
moved,” said he, “I must take a good look} “Yet Heaven was kind, and here a bird 
at it, lest something -happen to it.” ‘* Ah!” And there a flower beguiled his way— 


continued he, “it is a splendid sight ; it is And cool, in summer noons, be heard 

the most beautiful specimen I ever saw. Now, Se ee 

Dr. Wilder, raise it out of the water; stop! 7 _ ~ _ a eg 
ive me a look at it in the air before it goes} ‘The a = hes Behe ecg " 

into the alcohol. Yes, there is the blastoderm Sank deep into his soul. 

=. Now carefully lower it into the alco-| “He worshipped as his fathers did, 











ol;” then a long, fond, happy look before And kept the faith of childish days— 
the utterance, evidently with intense feeling | A"4 howso’er he strayed or slid, 
aud apparently with perfect sincerity, of the ree r 
following words: “I would not take two| “2b¢ simple tastes, the kindly traits, “ 
th d doll hoe th . N The tranquil air, and gentle speech, 
ousand dollars for that rare specimen. No| The silence of the soul, that waits 
human eye but ours has ever seen it. I For more than man to teach. 
would not exchange it for the Madonna of} «The cant of party, school and sect, 
Raphael. Come, Mr. Hawkins, draw this Provoked at times his honest scorn, 
beautiful thing once more.” A. B. M. And Folly, in its gray respect, 
— Exchange Paper. He tossed on Satire’s horn. 
“ But still his heart was full of awe 
. : And reverence for all sacred things ; 
Sou. FREEDOM, or the right to worship And, brooding over form and law, 
God as we please, is an inherent disposition He saw the Spirit’s wings. 
in every heart ; but we are not always will-| « Life’s mystery wrapped him like a cloud! 
ing to concede this right to others. He heard far voices mock bis own, 
a : 
ae Se a oN os 
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The sweep of wings unseen, the loud, 
Long roll of waves unknown. 


“ The arrows of his straining sight 
Fell quenched in darkness ; priest and sage, 

Like lost guides calling left and right, 
Perplexed his doubtful age. 

“ Like ebildhood, listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 

All vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lined plummet fell. 

“So, scattering flowers with pious pains 
On old beliefs, of later creeds, 

Which claimed a place in Truth’s domains, 
He asked the title-deeds. 

‘¢ He saw the old time’s groves and shrines 
In the long distance fair and dim, 

And heard, like sound of far-off pines, 
The century-mellowed hymn! 

‘‘He dared not mock the Dervish whirl, 
The Brahmin’s rite, the Lama’s spell ; 

God knew the heart: Devotion’s pearl 
Might sanctify the shell. 

‘‘ While others trod the altar stairs, 
He faltered like the publican ; 

And, while they praised as saints, his prayers 
Were those of sinful man. 

“For, awea by Sinai’s Mount of Law, 
The trembling faith alone sufficed, 

That, through its cloud and flame, he saw 
The sweet, sad face of Christ! 

“ And, listening with his forehead bowed, 
Heard the Divine compassion fill 

The pauses of the trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still. 

-‘ The words he spake, the thoughts he penned, 
Are mortal as his hand and brain; 

But, if they served the Master’s end, 
He bas not lived in vain!” 

Heaven make thee better than thy name, 
Child of my friends! For thee I crave 

What riches never bought, nor fume 
To mortal longing gave. 

I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make thee beautiful within, 

And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin! 

Imagination held in check, 
To serve, not rule, thy posied mind ; 

Thy Reason, at the frown or beck 
Of Conscience, loose or bind. 


No dreamer thou, but real all— 

Strong manhood crowning vigorous youth ; 
Life made by duty epical 

And rythmic with the truth. 
So shall that life the fruitage yield 

Which trees of healing only give, 
And green-leafed in the Kterual field 

Of God forever live! 

Se ee ee 


Correspondence of the Chronicle, Germantown. 
NANTUCKET—THE ISLAND IN TGE SEA. 


We left Wood’s Hole on the steamer 
“Island Home,” facing a stiff northeastern 
gale, that pitched and tossed our boat up and 
down like a cockle shell. We had over one 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, most 
of whom were suddenly called to the side of 
the boat to settle their accounts in a rather 
precipitous mavner. It was so rough that no 


one but an old salt could keep his feet and 
walk the decks, and yet our little party was 
exempt from the distressing sea sickness that 
afflicted most of the passengers. 

As we around Brant’s point and en- 
tered the bay, the town of Nantucket opened 
before us, having the appearance of a large 
city, with its antique houses spread around 
the circular head of the bay. Most of the 
houses are of frame with their sides shingled 
to the ground, quite a number of them having 
been erected more than a century, seeming to 
convey to the eye of an observer the last ex- 
piring remains of a well spent life. Since the 
formation of the sand bar in the harbor, and 
the decline of the whaling trade, most of the 
business has left the place and the population 
has dwindled down from eight or ten thou- 
sand to less than four thousand inhabitants, 
yet still retaining many of the habits and 
customs of “the times gone by.” 

A large portion of the inhabitants were on 
the dock awaiting the arrival of the boat, 
which is here the great exciting event of the 
day. A town crier, who is stationed in the 
tower of a church, watches for the first ap- 
pearance of the boat in the far distance, which 
is duly announced by a blast from his tin 
horn, and again when she rounds the light- 
house at Brant’s Point, and the citizens pour 
forth to welcome her arrival. 


Quaint little Nantucket! How shall I de- 
scribe thee ? how convey to others the impres- 
sion made upon my mind as I landed upon 
thy hospitable shore? A city with the ap- 
pearance of haviog been finished centuries 
ago, and once more awakening to activity 
and life—its time worn houses and crowded 
streets, which run hither and thither as if 
looking for something they can never find— 
with here and there a modern dwelling, sand- 
wiched between two ancient frames that seem 
to bid defiance to the march of improvement 
that is slowly encroaching upon their ancient 
domain. 


In former days the Quaker element was 
largely in the ascendant, and still gives a 
quiet tone to the whole place. The Coffins 
and the Macy’s, the Hussey’s, the Starbucks 
and Folgers yet remain the most prominent 
among the people, and are considered the 
aristocracv. Many of their branches reach 
to distant cities, and may be found among the 
merchant princes of New York, Bostun and 
Philadelphia, and some of them were pioneers 
in distant ‘California. Here, too, that great 
champion of freedom and emancipation, Lu- 
cretia Mott, first drew her breath, who, after 
a life-long warfare in battling for the rig ht, 

“ Hath lived to hail the day 


When she could hear the shout of freedom 
As their shackles fell away.” 


nae 


| 
| 
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Speaking of Quakers, I this morning at-) York, Eastman Johnson, has converted an 


tended a meeting of what is termed the Wil- 
bur portion of the Society of Friends. Every- 
thing was in keeping with the Antiquity of 
Nantucket. They seem to have stood still 
whilst the world was marching on. Their un- 
painted benches stood stark and stiff as if bid- 
ding defiance to the encroachments of modern 
innovations. It would seem as though a 
branch or portion of the congregation gath- 
ered by George Fox or his immediate follow- 
ers, had been lopped from the parent branch 
and become crystallized or rather petrified in 
this far off Island of the sea, to remain forever 
a living monument of that quaint sect, which, 
eschewing the frivolous vanities of the world, 
have ever borne unfailing testimony against 
oppression, and have ever stood up for the 
sacred right of worshipping their Heavenly 
Father according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. Here yet remained a little rem- 
nant in their primitive simplicity. A solemn 
silence reigned. There did not seem to bea 
motion of the head, nor the stir of a foot, as 
they sat with downcast eyes, with their plain 
silk bonnets and broad brimmed beaver hats, 
as calm and serene as a company of saints on 
the eve of translation. Not an eye seemed to 
wink, not even a cough was heard, and a 
change of foot from one knee to the other was 
enough to arouse the whole congregation. 
When the meeting closed I took a long breath 
and coughed aloud for relief. And yet I am 
glad I was there, for I verily believe there 
was not one of the members present, judging 
from the benevolent expression that rested in 
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old dwelling into a studio and taken up hie 
summer residence. 

Many who do not like this tame bathing 
go to the south shore, about two miles from 
the town, where they can have a fine rolling 
surf; and which when the wind is from the 
southeast is fully equal to Atlantic City. 

The ride to the south shore is a great nov- 
elty to any one who has recently left the green 
fields and closely shaven lawns of German- 
town. There is no particular road laid out, 
but after leaving the town a wide-spread moor 
opens before you, with ceep ruts worn appar- 
ently by ages of travel, and from which it is 
very difficult to emerge when another vehicle 
is approaching. This moor is covered with 
stun‘ed bayberry bushes. lichen and clumps 
of autter moss resembling patches of heather, 
reminding one of the moors of Scotland, so 
graphically described by Scott. Acres of 
pines have been planted across these moors 
with a view to return the forests that origi- 
nally covered the island and which were so 
ruthlessly destroyed by the first settlers, but 
the rude blasts of winter are too severe, and 
their stunted and decrepid appearance give 
evidence of their early decay. 

We reached the south shore yesterday 
afternoon, just in time to eee the fishing dories 
coming in through the surf loaded with blue 
fish—splendid fellows weighing from eight to 
ten pounds apiece, the largest of which we 
purchased for twenty-five cents, making a 
full meal for a family of ten persons—these 
dories bring in from one to two hundred, and 


quiet repose upon each countenance, but what | find ready sale at this season, when the board- 
would extend a helping hand to suffering hu- | ing houses are all filled with strangers from 
manity in whaever form it might be found. | all parts of the United States. 


The pleasure boat “ Dauntless,” built and 
commanded by Captain Burdett, is quite an 
institution and much prized by the visitors to 
Nantucket. The sail to the cliff is delightful 
and the temperature here the most delightful 
I have ever enjoyed along the Atlantic coast. 
In half an hour we had rounded Brant’s Point 
lighthouse and landed at the bathing shore. 
Here we found a cluster of bath houses simi 
lar to those erected at Atlantic City; and for 
the sum of fifteea cents were furnished with a 
room in which to change our dress, which in- 
cluded the wringing out of the clothes when 
coming from the bath. 

There is no sur‘, out the bathing is very 
fine; the water is very warm and perfectly 
safe-—a paradise for children where they can 
wade and splash about in the water without 
fear. To me it was a glorious sight, 


For at sixty years old I am oft beguiled 
By the merry shout of a sinless child. 


At the top of the cliff an artist from New 


Although there are many strangers here, 
yet the worriment and anxiety, the dress and 
foibles of fashionable life, the parvenurs and 
shoddy with their glittering diamonds and 
baubles have never reached these shores, 
Happy Nantucket! long may she be exempt 
from the glittering anxieties and cares that 
linger around our fashionable watering places, 
destroying witn their poisonous influence all 
that is natural and true. Long may the 
primitive simplicity and social intercourse 
that now exist io this far off island of the sea 
continue to lure to its haven of rest the way- 
worn traveller who seeks its shelter, spent aud 
weary with the battle of life. 

B. J. L. 





“ WHEN our cup runs over, we let others 
drink the drops that fall, but not a drop from 
within the rim, and call it charity; when 
the crumbs are swept from our table, we thi k 
it generous to let the dogs eat them, as if that 
were charity which permits others to have 
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what we cannot keep; which says to Ruth, 
“Glean after the young men,” but forgets to 
say to the young men “ Let fall also some of 
the handfuls of purpose for her.” 








From the Public Ledger. 
A MARVEL OF THE SEA. 


Scientific investigations, carefully conduct- 
ed, not only correct popular errors, but fre- 
quently set right the more learned mistakes 
of the past. That curious, though common 
article, the “sponge,” has been popularly, 
though not scientifically, regarded as a vege- 
table, which adheres by its mass to rocks or 
marshy places on the seacoast, or to the 
stormy beds of the sea. If the sponge divers 
were scientific explorers, they could have cor- 
rected a part of this erroneous assumption 
long ago; but it has required deep-sea ex- 
plorations by scientific men, and subsequent 
careful observation and experiment to place 
the sponge properly before the world. And 
the latest and best supported opinion is that 
it is not vegetable, but animal, or the pro- 
duct of congeries of animals, of the lowest 
grade to be sure, but quite as wonderful as 
the highest. A mass of sponge represents a 
sort of “ federal union ” of the lowest order of 
animal life. The first thing which one notices 
in asponge just bought, unless it be of the 
very finest description, and therefore well 
cleaned, is that it contains more or less sand. 
The reason of this is that it has been buried 
in the earth, to decompose a certain gelatin- 
ous substance or slime, with which, when 
fresh brought from the water, it is filled and 
covered. This slime or gelatinous matter is, 
however, the animal, or series of animals of 
which what is known as “sponge” was the 
skeleton. The “constitutional! question” 
whether a living sponge is one animal or a 
hundred, or tens of thousands, is as difficult 
of solution as some points in politics. But as 
nothing imminent or important is dependent 
upon the settlement of the question, the natu- 
ralists may be left to study it out, while the 
Ledger presents the most interesting facts 
which scientific men consider as ascertained. 
We draw the leading statements from a pa- 
per by Rev. Samuel Lock wood, in the current 
number of the “ Popular Science Monthly.” 

The article which we call sponge is, in fact, 
the skeleton of the sponge, animal or animals. 
The flesh, of which we have already spoken, is 
called by naturalists sar code, or flesh with- 
out tissue, and this flesh or pulp is kept ia 
place by small joints, or spiculer, or needles 
attached to the skeleton. In this spongy 
flesh are pores, through which water enters 
for the nourishment of the sponge flesh, and 
for the building up of the sponge skeleton. 


SO 
eee ee TTT 


Sponges draw their substance from the water 
of the ocean, and “— be divided into three 
principal classes. The toilet sponge builds 
with a horny substance ; another class selects 
lime, and a third—the most remarkable of 
all—takes from the sea silex, which is the 
material of glass. Only the first of these is 
an article of commerce. The other two are 
curious—the “ glass-sponge” eminently so. To 
return to the phenomena common to all 
sponges. The cells which we find in a piece 
of sponge are, while the tenement is yet in- 
habited, furnished each with a single cidium, 
or @ long hair-shaped filament or fash. All 
these lashes, while the animal lives, are usu- 
ally in vigorous motion. This motion opens 
the pores to let the outside water in, and 
forces that which has already entered into 
the passages by which it finds its way out. In 
this route —as food in the human body is con- 
verted into blood, and deposits the elements 
of the human structure—water builds up the 
spongy skeleton and fills up the sponge-flesh. 
The wonderful process of sponge “ digestion” 
assimilates what is wanted, and the rest is 
thrown out at the larger apertures which ma 
be observed in any ordinary sponge. Wit 
great care specimens of living sponge have 
been secured and examined. The expelled 
water isseen issuing from the surfaces, through 
which it is expelled depleted of its horn or 
lime or glass. ‘I'ruly it would seem that the 
lowest forms of life furnish the most wonder- 
ful themes which can exercise the reasoning 
powers of man, the highest order of crea- 
tion. 

The “glass-plant,” “ glass-coral,” “ glass 
rope,” or glass-sponge,” (for it has received 
all these names and more) has been under 
scientific examination for about forty years. 
A genera] characteristic’of this remarkable 
object is that it has one large mass, and from 
this mass threads or pendants extend some- 
times in one brush, or rope, sometimes in 
several. It may be observed in passing that 
the lime and glass sponges are in part com- 
posed of the same substance as the common 
sponge. The “ glass rope” was once errone- 
ously su, posed to float in water, the sponge 
mass being fast to some object. It is now as- 
certained that the “ rope’’ anchors the sponge. 
The fibres or long threads push down into 
mud, and spread out like a brush. Some 
varieties have at the ends of these threads 
hooks like a grapnel, or anchor. 

Exploration adds specimen upon specimen 
of these beautiful objects to the cabinets of 
the scientific. It ia useless to attempt a de- 
scription, since no words can convey without 
engravings a just idea of them, and in the 

rodigality of nature new forms and pecu- 
iarities are continually discovered. Human 
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ingenuity can never compete with the appear- 
ance of this “ woven glass,” elaborated in the 
deep sea amid thousands of other wonders. 
No thinking man or woman can take in hand 
this common toilet appliance without a 
thought of the wonders its history would con- 
tain if it could but be fully read. 





“Fruit is the thing, and that man who 
lives in the love of God and charity shows by 
his fruit that he has the right faith for him. 
That is valuable believing, that makes right 
living. I believe that, as a formative power, 
certain beliefs are better than others; but if 
the goodness is evolved, that is the main 
thing. There is a difference in roads, but if 
= get home at last, that is the use of all 
roads.” 





Ir isa good plan never to owe anybody 
more than you are able to pay, and allow no 
one to owe you more than you are able to lose. 


—_—_——_ + ~~ee—- 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Arrangements have been made with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to convey Friends from Phila- 
delphia to Richmond, Ind., and return from the 
Yearly Meeting. For particulars apply to D. L. 
Gibson, 700 Chestnut Street; Asahbel Troth, 13 
South Water Street; Clement M. Biddle, 513 Com- 
merce Street; J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow Street, 
Philadelphia. 

If those proposing to go will immediately notify 
Asahel Troth, an arrangement can doubtless be made 
for them to be in company in the same cars, adding 
much to the pleasantness of the journey. 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Warrington, Md., 3 P.M. 
Salem, N. J., 11 A.M. 
Mill Creek, Del., 3 P.M. 


9th mo. 14th 
“ 


“a “ 


3 21st Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 

“ “ Whitemarsh, Pa., 10 A.M. 
“ ae Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P.M. 
28th Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P.M. 


ac a“ 


Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 
Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
Unionville, Pa., 3 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Circular Meeting Committee will meet on Sixth- 
day afternoon next, 9th mo. 19th, at 4 o'clock, at 
Race St. Full attendance desirable. 

Wm. Eyre, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


With an ‘average production of 900,000 postal 
cards per day, the Morgan Envelope Company are 
rapidly gaining on the orders, which are now only 
9,000,000 ahead, and expect to catch up by October 
lst. From present appearances, the demand for 
cards for the first year, ending May lst, 1874, will 
be from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000—more than 
double what was expected. In order to keep the 
authorities at Washington posted as to the exact 
‘quality of the work, a sample sheet is forwarded 
every day to the third assistant postmaster-general. 
A duplicate sheet is also filed and laid away in the 
special agent’s office at the factory.— Boston Week- 
du Times. , 


“ “ 


sé a 





INTELLIGENCER. 


A Socia, Atmanac.—William R. Bailey Walker 
F.S.S., of Manchester, has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a “ Social Almanac,” which the Co-opera- 
tive Printing Society (of Manchester) are to bring 
out for 1874. By terming it a Social Almanac is 
meant that the lines in the calendar for every day 
shall not be filled up as usual mainly with dates re- 
lating to kings, battles, or conquerors, but with those 
referring to events memorable for their social inter- 
est; especially remembering many noble English- 
men, whose lives and deeds, wrought in the fields of 
industry and progress, have been of priceless value 
to our race.—J/erald of Peace. 


Tue smallest sized sewing silk manufactured 
measures about two thousand two hundred yards, 
or over one and one-fourth mile to the ounce. 
Even in the construction of this variety, sometimes 
from two hundred to four bundred fibres of the ma- 
terial, as originally spun by the silk-worm, are re- 
quired. These little vermiform artists which pro- 
duce this beautiful material do not spin threads of . 
uniform size. The smallest fibre of silk, as wrought 
by the worm into the exquisite structure of its co- 
coon, is so infinitely minute that every ounce of the 
manufactured thread is supposed to contain nearly 
four thousand miles of this fluss-like strand, and 
the puny animal sometimes elaborates a fibre of 
such marvellous tenuity that less than four pounds 
of the thread, avoirdupois, would reach round the 
world.—Late Paper. 


To make tracing-paper out of any kind of white 
paper, moisten the paper with benzine and it will 
make it temporally transparent. A design can then 
be readily transferred. The benzine will evaporate, 
and, after a time, the paper will resume its normal 
condition. 


Guass Fisres anv Fasrics.—“ As brittle as glass,’ 
has become proverbial, but under the light of 
modern scientific discovery, glass will become an 
emblem of elasticity and softness. Prolonged ex- 
periments have led to a discovery of a compound 
glass, which affords threads surpassing in fineness 
even the single cocoon fibres, and apparently as soft 
and elastic as silk. This substance has been ap- 
plied to a variety of uses, but on account of the 
skill required in the workman, and the fatiguing 
character of the labor, especially to the eyes, the 
articles may as yet be classed as curiosities. When 
felted, it forms excellent material for chemical fil- 
ters. It is adapted to figures for brocades, &c., and 
to the manufacture of clothing, ornaments, furni- 
ture covers, curtains, carpets, lace, collars, &c., and 
can be used in knitting and embroidering. It is 
claimed that the articles have a silken-like softness, 
and feel like the finest woolen, while they are warm- 
er than the latter and exceedingly light. They are 
comparatively free from mechanical wear, and are 
not affected by light, heat, moisture nor acids, and, 
by reason of their incombustibility, are peculiarly 
adapted to ladies’ garments. 


Lace Makinec.—A good lace-maker in England 
gains a shilling a day and her dinner, working ten 
hours steadily. In Belgium the girls work an honr 
longer, and their average receipts are five francs 
a week and board. In France the work is done by 
the piece. But it is an unhealthful and uncertain 
industry, subject to great viscissitudes, dependent 
on the fickleness of fashion, exacting in its demands, 
and making such requisitions often upon the ner- 
vous system and the eyes ss to invite both paralysis 
and blindness. In olden time it often suffered from 
sumptuary laws, made almost invariably. on account 
of the jealousy of the high-born. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1868. 


Pxpressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 


' fore strictly mutual, 


The distin guishing features of the Provident are :— 
1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 


of Friends among its members. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 
REAL EBSTAIE AGENT AND BROEER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Nxeoriaren, Rents Co.tectsp, &c., &c. 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 


RICHMOND, IND. 
FOR SALE 
A Chester County farm of 90 acres on State Road 
from Philadelphia to Kennett Square, within a 
fourth ofa mile of Kennett Meeting-house. Land 
of first quality. All buildings complete and excel- 
lent neighborhood. Apply to 
THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


BOARD 


and medica! attention to chronic invalids and others, 

with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 

by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Gocd -ererence given when addressed. 


GOOD NEEDLE WOMAN wishes an engage- 

ment either by the week or day. Terms mod- 

erate. Address “‘ Needle,” West Philadelphia P. O., 
er to the office of this paper, 144 N. 7th St. 


2t 





OARDING for a young man in a Friend’s family, 
with the comforts of a home. Information ob- 
tained by calling at thie office, 144.N. 7th St lm 





ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


ing OnLy 1BLE SPRING IN THE MARKET. 









Pat’d 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPP & 
SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 
SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. 


The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 
in the market. 


pap Persons desiring a set of these Springs on 
trial, address by mail. 3m 


SAMUEL MAROT. 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally, 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 








a 


WANTED, 


By a young man, board ina ee family in the 
neighborhood of Seventh and Spruce Streets, Phila- 


delphia. Friends preferred. References exchanged. 


Address ‘H,” or apply at the office of Friends’ 
ielligeneer, 144 N. 1th Bt. oo 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
pa will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 








MUT UAL, FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
ANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER. President. 
T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. lyeow 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Sloth, Mats, &o° 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m9 ps23 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Blegant samples five years old can be seen and 
tasted at our store. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned sugar 
preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40 
‘ quarts or 60 "bs, of pared fruit. Sold by all drug- 
jgists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A 
liberal discount by the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY, & CO., 
No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 











House Furnishing Goods, Outlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtares, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 



















SPWE ORAFT. 


WILLIAM HEACOCK. 
GENEBAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitnert Street, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, ébviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 


PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No, 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


C. C, JESSUP. 











Agents Wanted. 
SEX!) FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. Y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHeaFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wainut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

No. 526 CatLowgith, Street, Paiva. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 

Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 


where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Reuovep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin &t., 
ahove Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


